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RECOMMENDATIONS (SUMMARY) 

1. The United States Information Agency's unique resources and knowl- 
edge of foreign public opinion should be communicated by its Di- 
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President, the Secretary (J f State and the President's Assistant for 
National Security Affairs, US I A should be in on l lie takeoff s as well 



as the landings in foreign policy - 19 
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II. Although US I A is compelled at present la live wiihin its reduced 

budget by eon centra l m g primarily on select siudicnres, il should nor 
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is expressed by the average citizen or by those l ' natural audiences" 

disposed to use TtflA libriiries abroad. 1 _ 30 
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17. USIA tr>p iimiiagymifut, its senior officials in Washington and its 

Public Affairs Officers abroad, should subject its program* and 
policies to 5 y^tematie appraisal , . 33 

3S. The Commission once again renew* its recommendation hrst 
enumerated in the 2:jd Report to Congress in February 1908 that 
there be instituted an independent, comprehensive reexamination 
of [JSlA's mission and operation* by an outside organization 34 
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Part L — The Mission of the United States Information 

Agency 

''Let its continue lo bring do^n the walls uf hostility 
which have divided the world, and to build in their 
pi nee bridges of nnderxtanding — so ill at despite pro- 
found differences between systems of government, the 
people of the world can be friends. 

''Let us build a structure of peace in the world in 
which the weak are as safe as the stronir— in which 
each respects the right of the other to live by a dif- 
ferent system — in which those who tmald influence 
of hen will do m by the strength <rf their ideas, not by 
the force of their arms/' — President Richard M. Nixon's 
Second Inaugural Address, January 20, 1973 

The two-fold mission of the United States Information Agency 
(USIA) 1 has been designed to accomplish the President's objectives. 
This mission is: (1) to present to the world with candor reliable 
information about the ILS. and its affairs, and (2) to reflect to Ameri- 
can derision milkers hoik at, home and abmml the pertinent opinions 
of[in unkind which they should weigh and consider* 
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Pakt II. — The United States Information Agency asd 
Intebnatioxal Understanding 

Twenty-five years ago the Congress of the United States passed 
Public Law 402. The Senate passed the bill by voice vote on January 16, 
1948, The final House vote— 273 yea, 97 nay, 1 present and 58 not 
voting — took place on January 19. This Act has provided the leg; id 
framework and overall legislative policy guidance for this country's 
foreign information, exhibition and cultural programs. It became 
effective when President Harry S. Truman signed it on January 27, 
1948. 

Public Law 402 was pioneer legislation, as it launched an experi- 
mental voyage into relatively new and uncharted seas for a democratic 
nation in times of peace. Despite justifiable suspicion of government 
propaganda, the Congress- nevertheless expressed Its de tormina titra 
that this country would be well represented in the ideological battles 
thru raging around tin* woild by cq nipping it wilh an instrument to 
acliieve that purpose. 

The objectives of Public Law 402 are ''to enable the Government 
of the United States to promote a httier understandifuf of the United 
Stales in o 1 h er cm m t vie. s ( 1 1 i on ft 1 — nt i \v 1 3 2 J , an d to inc re use mnt uxtl 
understand ing between the people of the U.S. and the people of other 
countries." 

The Congress singled out the United Nat tuns for special attention, 
by declaring that "in carrying out the objectives of this act, informa- 
tion concerning the- part icijmi ion- oj the United States in the United 
Nations, its organizations and functions, shall be emphasised" 
m During the past quarter of a century the United States Informa- 
tion Agency and its predecessor organizations hare developed within 
the framework of tnk legislation and sustained by the necessary 
appropriations that were justified — frequently in minute detail — an 
important American strategic capability in international communica- 
tions that remains for the most part unknown to the American 'people. 

Despite an original mix of trial and error with untested communica- 
tions theory and doctrine the US. has gradually constructed and 
today enjoys: 

1. A strong corps of specialists in international communications 
whose cumulative experience, insights* and knowledge of foreign cul- 
tures and languages have, equipped them to communicate effectively 
with foreign peoples. This is a unique capability. 

2. A Voice of America thai broadcasts to the world in 35 languages 
and operates around the clock, 

3. One hundred and thirty information centers and libraries in 70 
countries that are recognized by the people of these foreign countries 
as important institutions which they >cek out, and with which they 
become actively involved and identified. Together with the 109 bi- 
n at ion a I centers in 31 countries anil 29 reading rooms in 17 countries 
these facilities have attempted to showcase the United Stales, How- 
ever, again and again this Agency has represented the United States 

(ft) 
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abroad and has home the full bunion of organized attacks by some 
foreign citizen* resulting from personal alienation t or from frustration 
and disenchantment wiih one or another American policy —domestic 
or foreign— or that stem from opposition to the acts and policies of 
their own country. This is our badge of lion or. But, despite these 
occasional difficulties the centers have enjoyed considerable accept- 
ance, appreciation and popularity in numerous cities throughout the 
world. 

4. A radio teletype system capable of transmitting instantaneously 
news analysis and interpretation, features, official texts and other 
information to United States Information Service posts around the 
world. 

5. Three major reproduction centers in Mexico City, Manila and 
Beirut, capable of producing large quantities of pamphlets, leaflets, 
posters, magazines, wall newspapers and other publications. 

6. A motion picture and television capability, with in -house 
produ c t ion facili ti es . 

7. A USIS establishment consisting of 169 posts in 100 countries. 
To foreigners abroad the US IS symbol means the information, 
cultural and education arm of the United States. Next to the American 
Embassy, US I IS has become the best known American public institu- 
tion abroad. 

8. The emergence of a design and exhibits service which performs 
the task of visually portraying for the world significant happenings in 
the U.S. These exhibits may be small, medium-sized or extremely large. 
They use every conceivable visual and audio- visual tecimique to depict 
such topics as American culture, education, architecture, space 
exploration, research and development among numerous others that 
are treated. 

With these resources in personnel and facilities USIA has produced 
or sponsored abroad exhibits of America, English teaching classes, 
seminars and lectures on current topics and issues, American Studies 
programs and university chairs in American studies, concerts, musicals 
and displays of art. It has distributed millions of copies of books, 
magazines, records, photographs, newspapers and other publications. 
It has shown film in commercial theaters, before many groups and 
organizations and on television stations in many parts of the world. 
And the Voice of America's round-the-clock radio broadcasts have 
become a worldwide signal and symbol of America. USIS has also 
arranged events for American perJWming artists whose standards of 
quality and performance have evoked worldwide acclaim. And it has 
administered abroad the State Department's Exchange of Persons 
Program. 

Attempts to calculate the worldwide audience that USIA reaches 
with all of its resources are exceedingly complex and still unreliable 
methodologically. The best estimates of this reach, by those research 
specialists who struggle with this question, range from a conservative 
figure of 1 50 million to 230 million people a year who are exposed in 
some manner to USIA's message from America. But no quantitative 
figure of exposure can describe or explain the significance of Prime 
Ministers or Presidents, Parliamentarians, Cabinet members or judges^ 
editors or writers, professors or businessmen, leading political party 
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officials or labor union executives — those who constitute the influential 
driving forces and leadership of a society, when they listen to the Voice 
of America. Or when they read the full official texts of U.S. policy that 
ore made available by USIS, visit an American exhibit, attend a 
lecture or seminar about the U.S., read an American book, see a motion 
picture or seek information in a UStA library or binational center. 

These efforts have introduced into foreign countries a steadj stream 
of Information about the United States — its intentions, policies and 
war of life — for the attention of foreign elites, opinion molders as 
well as average citizens. American public opinion on U.S. policies and 
American opinion on the policies of other nations have been included. 
Also included were samples of our cultural, musical, scholarly and 
artistic achievements along with the State Department's exchange 
program of selected American students* scholars and leaders, 

For this quarter century of effort, the taxpayer authorized through 
his elected representatives in Congress an average expenditure of 
140 million dollars per year. Ami the Congress and taxpayer rightfully 
ask t some times with gnawing doubt, whether the original purposes 
of Public Law 402 have been achieved, whether the original assump- 
tions of 1948 remain basically valid and tenable today and for the 
immediate future. 

What has been the result? What has been the net impact of this 
effort? How much has been achieved? 

This Commission's pre nous 25 Reports to Congress have examined 
the questions. These reports have focused on major trends — on 
accomplishments and failures, assets and liabilities, strengths and 
weaknesses — as observed by private citizens who have served as an 
outside, independent assessment and advisory body* USIA's own 
semi-annual reports to Congress have detailed its achievements and 
progress as the Agency's management saw them. Finally, voluminous 
records were developed by the appropriate committees of Congress 
on one or another aspect of this work which are available for public 
examination. 

Bat how much understanding of the United States has been achieved 
w ith the peoples of the workt? 

C OMM.U NT C ATI 0 N AND UNDERSTANDING 

Communications play an increasingly crucial role in the world today. 
Thanks to the explosive growth of communications technology whieb 
has evolved from moveable type to the communications satellite— 
there has developed a commensurate iucrease in human interaction on 
a global scale, And as this human interaction and human contact 
increased, more and more people — first, elite groups and later and more 
recently the general population- — have hwl to be taken into account by 
decision-makers in the foreign ministries and in the offices of chief 
executives around the world, 

This enlarged exposure of more people to international communica- 
tions litis resulted in in (Teased attention to broader and less parochial 
issues. In the last 25 years this increased attention, interest and 
curiosity about I he affairs of foreign countries, including the U,S. as 
one of the leading nations of the work) and as a model for examination 
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if not emulation, lias grown at a fantastic rati*. At the same times 
opinions about these countries and about the U,S, are slower in being 
formed, let alone in being modified once, they hare been crystallized. 
It has become an accepted article of faith therefore to reassert that the 
development of understanding is a long, slow process which requires 
steady, patient exertion. 

But tourists, exchanges and the extraordinary growth in transporta- 
tion and commerce have accelerated the opinion-forming process t ha t 
is in turn supported and embellished by the international channels of 
mass communications. It is no exaggeration to state that this increase 
in the peoples' "attention zone" all over the world is the major pivotal 
contribution of communications. And all of the major nations of the 
world have taken note of this development by arming themselves with 
the entire panoply of communications, 'fhis includes short-ware 
broadcasting stations, press releases and publications, information and 
cultural centers, schools, exchanges, motion picture and television 
production facilities, supplemented by the export of their educational 
and cultural resources. Their purpose is to create attention, to stimu- 
late and satisfy curiosity ana interest abroad. The end result, each 
hopes, is greater understanding and respect, more trade, more influence 
and a inore favorable position among the nations of the world* 

As other peoples 1 "maps'' of the world change, that is as other 
peoples 1 perceptions of the world change because of this explosion 
in mass communications, their expectations rise and their preferences 
are modified* For thev encounter new ways of life, alternative stand- 
ards of living, and different attitudes anJ views of people from other 
nations of the world. 

Indeed, we can explain the 60's and the early 70 *s in the U.S, not 
only as a response to new vistas and opportunities opened up by new 
forms of communication or as a time when demands for clhan^e 
challenged many old customs, attitudes and practices but also as a 
response to new foreign influences that added to this country's 
ferment. 

For if the U.S. had an impact on the world so did the world — 
nations with different religions, philosophies, economies, political 
systems and life styles — leave its mark on the U$* The decade of the 
SO's and of the early 7G's in the U.S., so difficult, to explain abroad, 
also reflected this gigantic encounter — an encounter of clash and 
challenge, of new values brought about in large part by the revolution 
in communications. Leading this revolution was t h l> most powerful 
communications force to arise, television, which ushered the entire 
world into our living rooms and indeed into living rooms all over 
the world. 

From the widespread prevalence of the Japanese "transistor" to 
the numerous small cars from European countries that dot our 
highways, from the importation of Scandinavian furniture to Far 
Eastern philosophy and religion, from Brazilian samba to the Indo- 
nesian dancers, from the Bolshoi to Chinese ping pong players and 
acrobats, from student revolts to the growth of giant multinational 
corporations, from U.S. cultural and information centers abroad to 
Soviet friendship societies, from Summit meetings to foreign con- 
ferences and international meetings including those of the United 
Nations, from tho televised reporting of wars, riots and revolutions 
to audio- visual exposure and examination of recent discoveries, 
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inventions itiul developments in scientific research and technology, 
these foreign ideas* products and events have left their impact on the 
people of this country* 

Reciprocally, American ideas, products, money, and other facilities 
and resources* that have been exported or exchanged have had similar 
impact and influence abroad as foreign cultures attempted to deal 
with them, This is a time there fore "when it is almost impossible to 
remain impervious to or isolated from the swirl of new ideas and new 
prod lifts that are racing about the world. 

One long-range consequence of such an increase in human interac- 
tion and contact is thai certain kinds of national actions become un- 
thinkable and imstatable t as communications about them are piped 
into the consciousness of the world. And although world opinion is far 
from being imiform or cohesive, preponderant views, moods and 
opinions do slowly take shape and subsequently harden into either 
sympathetic nr hostile attitudes towards the actions of another 
Wintry. 

For example, there Wtjfi almost universal acclaim hir President 
Nixon's over lures to the People's Republic of China and to the 
Sonet Union, for his trips to Romania, Poland and Yugoslavia, for 
his visits lo Austria, Pakistan, the Philippines. Iran, India and Indo- 
nesia, for rite stow but steady success in negotiations to control 
spiralimr armament developments :m<l costs, and for his earlier 
successful tour of Western Europe- These <lramatic initiatives created 
a highly favorable w?>rld opinion towards the U.S. Yet for almost a 
decade no unioimf or type of tfmA effort to explain U.S. intentions 
and purposes in Vietnam — short-range and long-range — has succeeded 
in persuading most nations of the world about the righteousness and 
wisdom of our emirs**, 

Dr. George On I hip. a member of this Commission and life-long stu- 
dent, of pul "lie opinion, recently wrote, "'in the years I have devoted 
to the study of public opinion I have learned that even I is have a great 
impact on the auitudes of people. This probably explains why the 
U.S. during I he last dermic has fallen so Far in world prestige—as 
judged by' our study of international leaders. The reason Vie I nam, 
crime and the oilier soeial problems of the U.S. have been so widely 
publicized is thut they too have overshadowed the things we are 
doinir ci-i'hl/ 1 Thf- Is not oiilj ft^ "\'pia n;n ioi i oT Hie fnets. Il is also a 
challenge for improving our methods of communicating ' l ( he things 
yrt afre ttontg rifEht,* 1 

Increased enmnii'viirations have played tin important rede in another 
but related dhwusiofl where I lie results have been more siieccssful. 
Could such tnniii ir.ua 1 enemies a* France and Germany envisage 
taktmr up t»rm* tigahl i»gain>t one annrher, given thf tremendous effort 
made tn pj-ornofe uiiiimd undorst a ruling and cooperation in Hie con- 
text of an pnlarged and more unified European Community? To what 
extent are communications further cementing the fautastie c hanges 
in identities thai huve taken place during the past 2*'i decades among 
the other peoples nf Western Europe where a greater sense of com* 
munity and unity i> beginning to take shape? 

Wc have learned from our limited experience with US I A and its 
predecessor rtgCttl ic> that imptrnvmeht hi u h(far*tft!ifhnff tltte* fwt 
i t * o $ s jf / ■ r7 if tw*i u UfCt / ta h cf or a p p* o ? al oj U.S< pof ir !t*s tiu<l t*o * / 1 1 n s 
or of ft <*<:<. Failure in appreciate rhis is one reason that US I A has 

H. Dot\ 03-30 S 
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been occasionally chastised by some members of the Senate and the 
House when foreign hostility to I he U.S. or foreign disapproval of 
its actions and policies are calibrated against the tie I i vines mid opera- 
tions of US I A. Some appear not to understand why serious dis- 
agreement or even hostility can arise when an en tin Aseiuy's sole 
and exclusive task is devoted to the enhanc?n\eni of understanding 
abroad. Others do net know or realize that US I A speaks daily to an 
extraordinary diversity of audiences with information about the US. 
and in the process its officers dove] op thousands of important personal 
contacts for the US. around the world. Viewed together unci viewed 
cumulatively, this constant rommmii cation and I Ik* maintenance of 
these valunble personal conlaHs luive become a powerful in strum en i 
of building n better understand in£ of the U.S. 

For there i$ evidence that foreign elites, i.e.. government decision- 
makers and opinion-Hi old ers m we J I as educated groups in many 
countries around the world, tire well informed about U.S. foreign 
policies and net tens. In countries where the indigenous communications 
ch ann els are complex and well developed — as in Western Europe f 
Japan and the metropolitan centers of the world — the inclement in 
understanding that foreign ccm muni cations bring is more marginal. 
This is due to sheer surfeit ure with the mass media and with other 
forms of communications. Therefore, US I A placement of its media 
products in such countries is fur less successful than it was immediately 
after World War II. Nevertheless, even in such cities as Paris, London, 
Borne, Tokvo, Buenos Aires or Mexico City, an intelligent, sensitive, 
knowledge a ole PAO and his sttiff can perceptibly affect the climate 
and facilitate immensely the operations of an American Ambas- 
sador and his Embassy- 

In most of the developing countries today, however, such an incre- 
ment is more easily discernible. In these countries the efforts of USIA 
frequently receive a better welcome. Such information efforts can be 
critical at times in clarifying and informing audiences accurately 
about the wisdom of a particular U-S. action or policy, to set straight 
distortions and to rectify outright errors. 

As the President continues his search for peace through hard, 
carefully prepared political negotiations, US I A as the foreign com- 
munications arm of this search can simultaneously help develop a 
better and more extensive understanding of U.S. purposes and plans. 
With its output and programs tailored to particular countries it can 
help sustain an atmosphere favorable to the successful search for pettce. 

But USIA can perform one other important function. For its 
second mission, USIA can serve as an important feedback to the 
President on the success or fail tire of his proposals and plans as turns- 
ured by fore iff n public rmctkm to them. 

In 1 963, President John F. Kennedy directed a document to the 
Director of USIA in which he elaborated on USIA'sJseeond mission. 

The mission of the United Staler [Herniation Agency — 

He said — 

wb£ to help achieve U.S. foreign policy objectives by (a) influ cueing public atti- 
tudes in oiJht i mi j'-'iis — 

But also by— 

fb) advising the President, bis repro-nrntatives abroad, and the various depart- 
nients and agencies on the implications of foreign opinion fur present and con- 
templated United State* polities, program* and official statements. 
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The advisory finiction — 
He continued— 

is to be carried am at v arious levels in Washington, and within the Country 
Team tit United Stales diplomatic missions abroad. While the Director of the 
United ^tate^ Information Agency sh:tH take the initiative La offering eoimsel 
when he deems it advisable* the various departments and agencie* should seek 
such conn si- 1 v.-lhn ctmsidermg policial fin itftttins which may sub<mimi;uly 
affect nr be aff^ctcJ by foreign upinlou. O^iMjlstion with the United States 
Information Agency is c^mlml when |jf< >grani> alfcetnig communications media 
in 01 her c f n m i. rif a re et i n t r 1 m 1 ) lat ed. 

USLVs feedback role is to WtP€Q& t$4 «*ultr«tanthng of U.S. po! Icy 
vtakvt ' aiid to keep I hem aware of the opinion^ and attitudes of 
foreign populations, in ortler thai these views may be taken into 
consideration before policies are *H and decisions made and nmiounoed. 
The USIA is imperially well fitted by virtue of the cnormum number 
of personal cuntttvts tbm are developed by its si alls to provide top 
decision-mak* is in ihc politienl, diplonm r ic t military and economic 
realm* with insights and estimates of ihc probable] effect of their 
proposed policies on foreign public opinion. For it is in this milieu 
of extrncrdinarilv varied types of persomd contact, that USIA officer^ 
work on a daily Wsis all over the world. 

In spite of this country's serious i^ol dr ins abroad which some limes 
tend to overshadow its more sucres-inl policies and productive pro- 
grams, "the tiiiup? we are doing right" continue to build a reservoir 
of good will, us Wendell Wilkie oneo pnl it, toward* the United Stales 
throughout the world. As a structure of pence is carefully and labori- 
ously put together — first among the niaju- power*, then on a regional 
scale and linnlly between any two nations whose ostensibly irrec- 
oncilable interests become amenable to negotiation, arbitration or 
judicial sett lenient — res [met for America and understanding of her 
aims will surface a era in* USIA has an important and imaginative 
role to perform in psychologically cementing the bricks antl under- 
girding the structure of this peace. Also, USIA is peculiarly equipped 
to feed back what is bewildering people about the United States and 
why. 

THE PRESIDENT AXD FOREKiN CO MAI C N f CATIONS 

The rno^fc imp on ant visible symbol of American foreign policy 
abroad the President of die United States and to a lesser extent his 
represcnta lives. 

America's foreign policies of the past 25 years have been id en titled 
abroud as Hoo^ -\ eiUs, Truman's Eisenhower's, Kennedy's, John son % 
and now Nixon's foreign policy. Whatever common underlying 
threads tie the foreign policy of one administration to another or of 
one generation to another are invariably forgotten or overlooked by 
foreign populations whoso views of our foreign policy are personified by 
the Chief of State, Foreign Ministers or So c re 1 arias. Defense \] misters 
or Secretaries nnd Chief Foreign Atiairs Advisors or Counsellor- who 
may enjoy greater visibility from time to time arc in dispensable. But 
it is the Chief Executive's decisions I hat are reported and commented 
oi! abroad. He i$ rlie most authoritiitive nod responsible source whose 
image is the embodiment of the nation and of its foreign policies, To 
the citizen of foreign countries the President'* policies represent the 
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en t ire n a tion i lespi t e l h e exi< t en ce o f i 1 i fife ren n 0 r eri i it id i rs i ro i n * ; I h o 
loyal oppo-ilion/' 

All the President mentioned supported the iK-hoii of $ foreign 
information ftitjfl eultural program which is designed to explain the 
U.S. ami U.S. foreign poliey to the world. Some believed it Wis neees- 
shit in order to meet the competition, both friendly and ho-iile, in 
"the battle for men's minds/' Sonic looked to US I A as n supplement 
to the effort* unci resources erf private individuals and heMititticns 
enrage! ill operalTor*- abroutL Sonic saw ifie US I A ii- essentially a 



to the world U.S. poljrie:- and programs, U.S. capnUiities and inten- 
tions All believed th&l n nation, in order to lejid :md eomimmd 
respect from its neighbors, musi be credible, inn-i be nndorsiood, and 
must exchange its persons, [{> ideas, its cultural resources with other 
nations. 

On the occasion of the 10th anniversary of the Smith-Mundt Aft 
fPL402) in 195S, President Eisenhower niade the following remarks: 

The Smith- 3 hind i Act fmmmwvd I en years itg<» by my t*'*i«cl friend* Si*juit or 
Alexander Smith and Senar^r ivirl Mundt who vt$i& tilfP a \teaiher of ihe HobjM? 
of ill --j uc-i-nl ikt ives. This Act ftir&Ks the bfefic legishil i^n fur our govern in en I' 1 * 
oversea- information ?oid oaltaral exchange prugrauir. Th***e urogram* flfifi an 
iinpnrlaut part of our effort, to SOUV#|* lo everybody In ilie world li *lmpte b&rifcJe 
truth: America wtm;s peace, 

I personally test i lied hen ire Kart MutidiV Committee, as he mentioned, fcome 
ten year* ngn on behaLf ot thH lesMsition. I believed in \i iheu and I Kleve in 
U now. 

Earlier. Senator William Fulhrigjtf h:id sponsored legislation In Use the proceeds 
from ill* vale nf *mic **f <mr war materials <#versvas fur cduo;Uioiu;l om p< »-e-, 1 :iiu 
pli a-ed that senator Fnloright o tiho with lis today and that the law whieh iKHlfr 
hi* name continue* in force and vigor* 

Even more than, thai., I nto$t heartily cndiu>e and mi\ .porl die r rntirneni* that 
$k|&fi£*«ft Ful bright h:is jn4 cxpmw-d. I SK-Meve, wftli h\in y that trJie e\ch;tr'yt' of 
^tudeiU- — in ioclude uiuier pwpQt •vrwii^m^nt^ exrhivn^e of ^tudtnl- ei>miim 
frfnn li^hinrl 1 he IJTOH Qurtalti — ftftould Ur v.^ily < ^i»?iuUrf|. to niy o^iitioxi that 
pn>gr£un Q6itid uavc no orner effi^ l »h?m to InrmiM' nuder^iMidlng nmi Ui ttujci 
rim re secure the ijeh^f — a ju^t peat*f\ t hul we all swk, 

Information an'l *>fhualioit or*' pmrrrfw} fvrrrs in ttfpp#li **f ptttcr* J\t*X «- vffir 
befc*ii-: in the tuinds of a»en, *y» dor^ pejtce. 

The program tfttjjported hy yon lUrtA* gentlemen will hi lp tn hriug nlmUl 
[nteniationai uiiderHlAwdang, swich in *3n' sare^l wa^, I fecnoM to Itfitfg ui ihe 
lasting pear p \Jiit'U t-he L'tiiled Sla1* i Ua always fl^iijgln. 

Alter I«fiVlUg office Pr -^ident Ki-euhow-'r luilher devebjjied ids 
view^ aboirt ei^fniiULiiciiPou- iriivizn ^rlair- ok' ubonl L h* im- 
portance of the effort, that is required, In I9&5 h * w rote; 

. . . there Munich I hat wecjinAod utw^i dotf>projeci a frue Euiui^i i( f Ai'urica 
UiTOU^oUt the Wvirld , . i r< >r jmirt«, even in WoMt-ra F.or<rpe, wr h^V^ '-een 
CunfrofUed with n<*rsislenr ^ji-under-r:oidIn^. 

Dndofi . . , t(k' early l!Kl()*s # the Mm* ln>M Han w:*,^ tx»rohun« hfiilib etjVHive; 
with t hi- rti«^-i1v« jo^uoiee from n** \U^nnu Kurcpe wjui nipidly \mt\% rebuilt* 
mi irl ^raized inrtvisU'inlly ntid rcsture^ <i? iiit^ jnajty. Yet 1 wa- coi^lanily i^loui!-hed 
and dismayed to rhid Thai the Unropeun !r[>vernntenl* did Jillfe iou-ini their 
OWli peoplo itljunt. the -itep* we uei'c ia!:Si;g to hHp thein — £o esphi n onr 
purpose*. Consequent 1y, even rN>-e KltlY^JettTis* who knew of rHU aid were t»f ten 
far frVvm pi i i-o:trled that xtir effort- wer» i inspired t»y defceid toifi trttrtjistlc rontivi 

If we jire ^i* <wi*mf»ly rni^imder t*ioa iii the mature Mid literate e»*miirie- <if tht* 
w<irld, consider ihe fur motl? formWlaiole t;ok ahead of m ftSltOll^ lite - - - pei-ple*- 
of Afnt;i, A*-iu and ntirt- nf Latin AttierlClId .\Jaiiy of \bvin UtLVQ Ro et.rei>pih*n ctf 
what v\e mean when Wfi *po;\k trf frrt^doni, desiiocrory or mi £?4tlighteued eeipiioiinc 
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Everslm^ ihv late iMtt's, we have, of course, been mi king an effort— through 
both government and othrr agencies — to promote a better understanding nf 
America through* ,Ttt the world. But fcfae meney, brains and energy we have 
devoid In thu probliiu are but a tukcn effort co inp&rcd with the gigantic com- 
munis t pTima^Andfl ^?Trm, 

The* hind frith Thin this task of eo nun i mica Hon ?fl exeat (hat, in the main, 
it niust bf done by tb^ federal gitvemiirrnt. I think . . * we must**pend whatever 
[n necessary on thi* job— a half billion or even a billion a yea$ if it take? Uiat 
much. If We ni i ist, Ui n> tnke it otit of the defense budget or th? space effort or 
.some fit her program, Surely, in a, national budget of over $100 billion, t\c can 
Mud the r.^'dnl money. 

Although the political structures of countries vary considerably it 
is iiistrn* -r ivi- ro note thai in Gortmmy the foreitrn information 
jR-tiviiy is in The (0m of the Prime Minister. And although no 
^iimlnr proposal is iioiiijx made here it is interesting to nMe vvitli 
New York Tiin^ correspondent C L, Sulzberger rltaf "all around the 
world t'tH'^irn policy [bus moved! from foreign juinistries to the office 
of the chief of ^uveri uncut. 71 

It is in fcho light of The*** recent world trends coupled with the 
Commi^ioTi's previous recommendation*, I hat we reiterate Mir 
belief that ihe Nation u I Security Conned structure developed in 
recent should include represent alien from the government's 

ami which specializes in foreign communication am! in un< I ers landing 
foreign public opinion. If the muiomd sernrity equation is to be com- 
plete it should include representative from, such experts on com- 
munication whQbO principal purpose, ns stipulated in the basic law, 
is lo strive for understanding between the U.S. and the people of 
oilier countries, 

The importance of positioning the director of foreign eommuniea- 
tions at the strategic levels of the government— both foreign and 
domestic— is that this, enables 1dm to he thoroughly familiar with 
Presidential initiatives and thinking in foreign affairs. In this manner 
the Agejii y can perform more skillfully and effectively in alerting and 
explaining to the world what we are about. In this manner too ran 
the cent nd role of the President in foreign communications he effec- 
tively supported. 

THE COMMUNICATIONS OF DETENTE 

In 1972. President Nixon said: 

Ths* fundamental goal of four) leadership is the building of :in effective— and 
Ja-tinji — *tfti£*tlr i e, oj pence. Tu building a st roeture f jf pcucr, the most Important 
ronsideraiion is the achievement- of the set of agreements, of untlprntttndutgx and 
of practiCf*, by whieh t tio*e seeking it will undertake to do so ouJy through 
peaceful 1 1 ? -.tjij^-. 

In simplifying ihe shift in America's posture from confront alien to 
negotiation the President continued: 

I said t.» people fjf China, '* While we cannot ci(js> ihe gulf between us we 
Vt\\i try tii bridge it so that we uimv be Able tu tulk across it. 

He -pokf in 11 similar vein to the Soviet people. To them he said: 

We sh;U! ^rntielDHQH e*nnpetitive. btit Sm neoi aever be eni»riies, 

The President's historic itchievc incuts in opening channels of 
conn unniciii ion to the People's Kc public of China and in improving 
litem to the Soviet Union and East K tiro pea 11 countries provide 
USIA with an enormous opportunity. For USIA is an ideal agency 
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in a time of detente and dialogue ainomr nations, This opponmiiry is 
twofold. The first relates to the kind of soasiiiv e mid siib^nntively 
knowledgeable information programs that should be devised foV 
audiences in these countries. For there are special problems in com- 
municating with the peoples of China and the Soviet Union which fur 
transcend the obstacles of geographic distance and language barriers, 
They derive from the need for first hand understanding of the psy- 
chology and ideology of the people*. More important than technical 
facilities and techniques of communication with winch to reach them 
is the content of the communication. What is being said, or seen, or 
heard about the U.S. through overt official channels of public 
diplomacy munt ha designed to reflect and encourage the atmosphere 
of detente and dialogue. 

At the same time we uiibt be cognizant of how the Soviets view 
the present scene. The Soviet Union's leading ideologist and member 
of (Le Political Bureau and Secretary of the CPSC Central Committee 
M. A. Suslov lias said thai — 

\Yn must never forget to wage a determined girii^h 1 agam^t, b^ur^eois 
idt i J i fg9 . 10 f o=i or in Su v I c 1 pe< > pi e. i rre. con cili i h ilhy r o u ards my < < i u- w u\ u I f cs X i\ * 
tion*. The main tbii^g the CPttl" Centra t (j iiinjjtte? drav - ;it ; .-uti-.-ii v> is mi 
increase in attacking force and uriliuney tit mx pru]au^uida pud eiilkiueenicrit of 
its enliven ess. 

In discussing Koslov's statement % Kudinov and V. Pletni- 
kov said: 

This ^ particularly imp or taut in piwui conditions wlnn r a result of the 
ener^Kie activity of the CFST and the Soviet GovennneM in foreign policy, 

titer*- iiii> emerged on llwwortS it N4r>? tofc&rA m $,f< i*iitl rhe e- Wo tfslbifa&i 
of :tuuuahy advantageous relations hotveen siaies with diifc?vr.t ft vLi} systejns 
on the principles of peaceful eoexi-ae'jc^. 

The ideologists of nnil^inmlltiisui do not conceal th- trhttpe^ tjiaf hi conditions 
of a detonie trnd the development of diverse forma ctf coopcMtfofl RtttOtiJJ slnlee 
wiiJi different ^ocirtl aytffceina, the \d'*<i\n?ivid stiiuneruie^ i>f ^- riall- : -Tutcs will he 
weakened and opportunities will pffete for the ideological pe*i**tr&t&>n (& socialist 
CoU&trilif with The ooject of undermining Them from wilhie. 

En \hii situation it is t^mdhmy nojrc-nary to tnfenasify tb« Mngggte a&ai&fct 
bourgeois ii-rsd revfsitmtsl io>ol .^v ftfitl :'?Liinsl view-* and POUC^^? h' istilt? I.o 
socialist society. The gftj&ce&ieti of co fine 1 mist construe' ion, th*- (tfsjv.* ; h in the 
bit ■ nutfioniil prestige of the SrtVjtet Union promote new vie ■ -m.- f M arsis t- 
Lenmist Ideology in ihc st-ru^h' B^*ttos£ r lie reactionn ry Edenli^y erf Lhj6 old A^idd, 

V- IA's second Opportunit)', eqiudiy seu^itive, di$vtlll «nd chal- 
leucine'* is to cotivcy this ucv/ atmosphere rj| ituiMW^ relations 
between the LJ.S, and ttt f o hi-torictillv hostile powers to the rest of the 
world , especially to the peoples of ! lie nations iii I li<* so-culled Third 
World -1 he developing n^fio^is in Latin America. Africa u \\d Asia, 
It should also interpret thi- atmosphere to tlie pCOi*k* Western 
Europe who have gradually buried their ase-old h' it el lets of mutual 
hostility uud war under a ncu* and ^rowiitg umVr 'llu fif cohesion, 
coumumicatiou and unity. For as the President smd in his June lfi, 
1972, U.S- ffttoB it WurH ikpart m*ticl? on foreign policy. "\Ye 
are also learning to take account of unique circum^taocu^which dis- 
tiuirTush country from country nml region from ivc:ioo/' Hiis propo- 
sition mt f $t be a basic maxim, for all of USIA's op? ration? if it is to suc- 
ceed in developing conimnnica lions proan'ams t Ij^I present and ex- 
plain U.S. foreign policy sensitively mid eiFectivoly. 

The communications of delente reinforce antl help perpetuate 
iitmosiihens of detente. For they reiterate and ^mphu^bid the more 
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pacific means of resolving international political and economic disputes 
and conflicts by overcominE or undermining psych ©logical obstacles 
and barriers and by reducing the animosities and hostilities that have 
accumulated over the years, 

Just as crisis tends to feed on crisis so detente can generate detente 
without creating an exaggerated euphoria built upon unrealistic 
expectations that ignore the indispensable necessity of a solid security 
structure. US I A, should exercise leadership and initiative in explaining 
ami helping; to further the laudable goals and objectives of the Presi- 
dent's poliies. 

An Agency dedicated to such policies and goals, thoroughly inte- 
grated into the government's foreign affairs structure, cannot help but 
be rtceep table to the Congress, to the President, and to the American 
people. For it will then be operating in accordance with the best 
wishes and hopes of those who wrote the basic legislation. Equally 
important, the United Slates a- a force for peace will be brought 
home to die other nations of the world where competition between 
the ideologies and political systems of the major powers will continue 
for a long time. 

THE CONGRESS AND FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS 

There is evidence in the debates that led to the passage of Public 
Law 402 that those wlm designed the law were motivated by a deep 
desire to create an instnunenr of government that would grow and 
develop into an ins liniment of peace. At that time (1947-4S) there 
wn.N il prof o mid belief thai unless U.S. purposes and policies were 
properly presented and explained and unless the U.S. developed a 
capability for countering hostile distortion and deliberate falsification 
of these purposes and policies, the conditions necessary for the estab- 
lishment and main ten an eo of peace would never be realized. 

Jfear the end of the House debate on H-R. 3342* later known as 
Public Law 402, cr the Smiths html t Act, the then representative 
from South Dakota, Karl Mundt, addressed his colleagues in the 
f o I lo win g mier ; 

rV'fWOdt.L^ :d\>ue and pfqjar^.in-^ plus ir. li i vTiai :-ir.;il ;nri nj-^aniza- 

1 1 nils id one Jiavp hwii fcfiij [16 < lev ]<.•>"'- f<-r maintain in 5 the pence almost rsJnce 
the l^eyriuntug of civillMitie>n. , . . The resiil! b&k fecon one recurring ivir after 
aiHltlleri ejtcli co&ftici beijij? bloodier nnd more destructive than i tie "no preceding 
UU Wb ilffer rmi in ILPv, \i'4V2 [the Munrft Bill] an approach tn peace which the 
tTftrid bus never rr -'d . . . tho nmeliinery mid the mrlhod* by which America 
Call hr~ip i?re;tre these wjd<< nrn<- of hnrir'n understmidinjy;, grind will and inter* 
uaiiitxuil res* peer rmd confidence which are assent -ial if peace m to endure. 

It was therefore with high ami noble hopes that this legislation was 
hunched ami r%m*d* Bufas the information and cultural programs 
developed, often In spite of insuperable odds and obstacles, the U.S. 
encountered threats to what was perceived to be its vital interests in 
Korea and Vie mam* And US I A found itself attempting to explain 
the American purpose with not much success, as the Agency which 
had been connived of as an instrument of peace was called upon to 
assist in the prosecution and execution of wars. 

Throughout this period, Congressional oversight and appreciation 
of the role of foiv%n coiumunica lions h as been manifested in I wo ways* 
The first consisted tmd still consists of a strict review and accounting: 
of the expenditures of funds for the above-slated legislative purposes. 
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The second was a less frequent examination and review of tlie Agency's 
programs and policies in the light of U.S. foreign policy objectives, 
The authorization hearings in 1972 augur an in create in exaininntions 
of US1A by the substantive committees of Congress, 

At the same time, more members of the, Senate raid the House 
have increased their travels abroad , iSome have examined and in- 
spected this country's foreign commtini cations hist alia tions and 
embassies- Some have attended interparliamentary meetings, NATO 
parliamentary conferences, other regional gatherings of legislators, 
and bilateral interparliamentary sessions where vicw> are exelnmgod 
on some of the more difficult problems that confront the nations of 
the world and on methods of increasing cooperation beiweeu them. 

The Commission believes that, ©SI A has two obligations to tlie 
Congress that should be discharged more adequately. The first is that 
the st or y of UST A m us t be c o 1 n ill n ni e a t &t 1 m ( >j l i 1 e B c r Si ve \y Jo a bet t er 
Traveled and more knowledgeable Congress and through thern to the 
American people. It is a Ions; way, bo'h psycholor^icahy and physically, 
from an officer's work in Nairobi lo Washington, Consequently, too 
often, too much of what is done a sal accomplished gets lost in the 
verba! transmission. More needs to be done to acquaint the Congress 
and the American people with how USIA spends their money to im- 
prove worldwide understanding of tlie U.S., and with what si a: cess, 

The second obligation is that US I A attempt to assess on a regular 
basis the level of understanding that has been readied in foreign 
countries with respect to the purposes and policies of the U.S., includ- 
ing its way of life, There will be need for a more precise definition of 
^understanding." And there will be need for the establishment of 
benchmarks, against which the assessment of effectiveness of the effort 
can be made more adequately. 

Although some members of Congress have followed the activities of 
USIA, they are burdened by a thousand -a ml -one demands from con- 
stituents whose interests are almost exclusively domestic. Further- 
more, there is a substantial turn -over in Congress every two years and 
it is therefore doubly important for USIA to acquaint new members 
of Congress with its purpose and operation. At the same time, it should 
make sure that old timers arc kept up to date on the work of the Agency 
that has the principal responsibility for communicaling on behalf of 
the United States with the peoples of the world. 

THE APPROPRIATIONS BASE 

After 25 years we have learned that the goal of achieving inter- 
national understanding through communication is admittedly com- 
plex and long range. And we have learned that the most effective 
communications cannot make unpalatable policies acceptable, even 
if they are understood, The success of the com in urn cations instrument 
in achieving: understanding requires wise policies. It is dependent 
upon properly trained personnel who have an understanding of the 
foreign audiences and milieu to which these policies are being pre- 
sented. It needs a flexible and well -man aged organize lion and the 
construction of adequate technical apparatus and facilities. But 
above all there must be adequate funds with which to discharge 
these responsibilities. 
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The Congressional commit meat to authorize a foreign information 
and cultural program lias been implemented by the appropriation 
of funds deemed necessary by the Congress to achieve the objectives 
of the bank 1 statute grovermng this program, in the early years these 
appropriations attempted to fund information and cultural programs 
in the context of U.S. strategic, political and economic obligations 
as well as opportunities around the world. However, the recent 
record of Congressional appropriations coupled with the gradually 
reduced budgeting for these operations by the Executive has slowly 
impaired and eroded the Agency V capabilities. It. has raised serious 
questions about the efficacy and further need of this foreign coin- 
miinicalions instrument- Ant I it has exposed an information anil 
cultural organization that lias been sliding downhill for the. paat 6 
or 7 years because of a seriously weakened financial base, 

Reeeul studies of the UbIA appropriations record fs >r the past two 
decades show that the annual appropriation has risen from JS-H4 million 
in fiscal year 19 Vi to slightly over S2G0 million for fiscal year 1973, 
However, measured in stahle i lullor^ the fiscal level in fiscal year 1973 
is not much greater than it was in fiscal year 1§."54* In the meantime, 
the world shrunk further, new countries in continental Africa emerged t 
the AliiUlle East assumed a more important strategic significance. 
South and East Asia have posted sharp new challenges to the U.S., 



turn! ties, and Latin America has beckoned for understanding and as- 
sistance at the same time that it affords new opportunities for mule 
and commerce and financial investment. Tin* leaves the dynamically 
developing Western European community, wiih perhaps she 
market in the world now, and Japan, the third industrial nation of 
the world, who need to be reached with a new kind of message that 
associates the U.S, with their new, exciting, promising internal 
developments and their new world outlook. 

As the difficulty of USIA's mission increased and the demands upon 
it expanded, the appropriations necessary to sustain and support this 
mission have in fact declined to the point where the impact and use- 
fulness of the information program has been questioned. 

Each year since 1967 the U&1A has been compelled to cut programs 
in order to stay within its allotted fiscal resources, despite tne actual 
enlargement of obligations that stemmed from these new developments 
in Asia, Africa, Latin America and Europe. 

It is dear to this Conumssion that uoth the Executive and the 
Congress will need to reexamine their respective assumptions about 
ihe jjurposr of the program, f;>ee up To iheir expert n (ions uboui. its 
utility in the modern world, and recalculate the magnitude of the 
effort that should be authorised and appropriate*!. If not, then the 
present policy of using a 1954 order of magnitude budget to meet the 
obligations and opportunities of 1974 will continue to remain grossly 
inadequate, {Ba 1948 there were 82 nations to deal with. Today there 
are 132,} There is no question that much smaller nations, or others 
with fewer far-flung vital interests nre supporting a larger effort in this 
domain than does the United States of America hi proportion to gross 
national product, size of national budget, per capita income, or an- 
other comparable index. The following table, (Chart l) 7 based on 
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available data or on reasonable estimates, is an indica tor of the muz- 
iritude of effort expended by five other nations comprired to the U.S.: 



CHART I,— COMPARATIVE EXTERNAL INFORMATION AW CULTURAL (I. i £.) PROGRAMS DATA 
[Fiscal data (million dolfeft)f 
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It is for tlii- reason that this ComuiBsion has urged the Congress 
and the Executive to reexamine the original assumptions of Public 
Law 402, to test them against the actual realization of legislative, policy 
objectives, to relate *he magnitude of the effort to accomplishment, 
and to define more tightly ajid precisely what is to be expected from 
this potentially effective instrument of international comruuuu-utions. 
Unless voids and objectives are defined more precisely, the Agency will 
find it difficult to organize arid plan for the u^c of its resource** in the 
oiosfc economic and efficient maimer. Hopefully, the Little Hoover 
Commission, winch has beau created by the Congress and whose 
members will be appointed by the Senate, the House a ml the 
President, in addressing itself to a study of the entire foreign affairs 
establishment will also reexamine the US [A i.ussion and £l i i r-nipt To 
relate it to the total U.S. capability, structure, funding uud per- 
fori rial ice in foreign affairs, 

COMMUNICATION, FREEDOM OF INFORMATION AND DIRECT SATELLITE 

BROADCASTING 

Arthur C. Clarke, British scientist and author of "2000 : A Space 
Odyssey" and the first, man to sketch the possibility of satellite com- 
munications, referred to the permanent IXTELSTAT charter 1 as— 

t he first draft of the articles of federation of the United States of Earth, The 
engineering problems — 

He went on — 

of hritigfag cduca-iiim, literacy, improved hygiene and agricultural techniques to 
every beiug on this planet liave m»w been solved. But of cuurae — 

He continued — 

the technical problem is the easy one, Do we have imagination— and the *tates- 
jrian*hip- — to u*c This aew tool for the bene lit of all mankind? 

The invention of the communications Satellite represents a quantum 
jump in further shrinking and binding the world together through 
communications. But addition id refinements and technological modifi- 
cations through research will eventually expand the power, scope and 

* This rUartrr tor INTELSAT, Uie Inlwimiiwial Tele^timitfcJle^as Satellite Orttuiiia^ui., ivjh tiguuil 
In Washir.gtrm on Atrial 'JX) t $#71* 
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ren oh of the satellite. Scientists and engineers now believe that 
satellites in the near future will be capable of transmitting televised 
broadcasts from one country directly into home receivers of viewers in 
neighboring or distant countries without the need of intermediary 
ground stations. 

The spectacular breakthroughs that will make direct satellite 



number of nations,. Many fear that alien communications will in mile 
their sovereignty and will provide their citizens with information that 
governing groups may 6nd unacceptable or incompatible with the 
traditional mores and folkways of the country. Rich and powerful 
nations with huge resources and facilities, they maintain, will over- 
whelm and inundate the smaller ones who may become the unwilling 
turrets ami recipients of such direct broadcast*. 

The Commission observes that this matter has received preliminary 
c. moderation by the UN General Assembly which recently voted 102 
to 1, with the U.S. as the sole minority vote, to instruct the UX Com- 
mission on Outer Space to conic up with a >et of principles governing 
the use of the satellite, The U h K + protested in vain that this exercise 
was premature niul inappropriate. 

Invoking the Universal Declaration of Human Rights which states 
"everyone has The, right bo seek, receive and impart information and 
ideas, through anv media and regardless of frontiers," the U.S. repre- 
-eiifitives at UNESCO and at the US nevertheless suffered lopsided 
defeats. 

There are very few countries in the world where crovorimient does not, 
iusist uj censorship and control over the mass media (press c.s well rs 
rmlio c.nd television) and its eonteutfi. Only recently, the International 
Press Institute reported that barely 20 percent of the 132 members nT 
the UN" "enjoy what can genuinely be called freer lorn rtl information." 
Th e v o s t m a j o r i t y t » f n n t i e*ns si m ply t b a *s no I perm!: I he exi< ten i 1 1 [ 
cum oe; hive private media that are frii to report « od editorialize as 
Th y see fit. Since this is a luxury that only a hamlfol of countries 
possesses;, it may he diffioidt for the U.S. to persuade orher- if in in 
UHtiblislimg principles which permit fctu free flow of news from any 
source or channel including direct stMlite broadcasting, Unfortunately 
totalitarian dieUtcrsJups sItutm! y reject , ^uch principles, and a number 
irf democratic countries which ivnnally allow the vote and other liber- 
tie^s ;\ssoeiatcd with democratic life afcwj reject them. For when it 
conies to mass media they somehow iu-d-a on government monopoly 
nr control nr ^nhigeru re^Lda[i<ms of radio, television and 
newspapers. 

Ti::? Uommis-icn hopes thnl the U.S. will continue to rigorously 
purine these manors in anil out of the UK Committee in order to 
pre^ for a poliev that encourages and promotes rlje free and tin- 
hnaij>ercf| tlow of information from one country lo another. At the 
<&me riion. an etfort should be made to tmd >onie formula which will 
allow nations who are sensitive and fciirhi! of being engulfed by alien 
communications to gain access to the satellite for the presentation of 
their own culture, then* own way of hfe, and fcr the dissemination of 
news about their conn ay to ihe rest r>f the world. A formuh (Ij 
empha sizing mutuality of interest. (2) showing no awareness of national 
sensitivity and concern, and (3 1 hi-nri:m access ability to the cctumuni- 
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cations satellite amy go a long way in overt oming this initial rcM<inuee 
to direct satellite broadcasts. 

The Commission believe*, further that USIA by virtue of iu di<- 
tint -live minion has a unique responsibility in tins arena tina ii um>s 
all ma^ media that an* available to if for elision limning in Ton nn lion 
about the U.S* to the world including international short -ware radio 
broadcasting. As this cmmtnV public' agent frr foreign rtfrtitittUtUttd* 
tkns ami public diplomacy it should initiate aiul sponsor a con'iuuiug 
information and education program thro ugh seminar- and It ei .in - nnd 
through its media operations in on lor to discuss and dUsc.ci the pndi- 
kins inherent in direct -aiellite hroadeusis, acro^ inirnanonal 
boimdarie- a> I hey impinge on the dor trine of freedom of iiituiion lion. 

The wcrld ha^ about a decade before this trelumlogv will hi pre- 
fect ed. In the meantime, the (Ymiiuis-um believes that viniihumg 
the problem for the next few yp*IS will go a long way in oi-;j v:r g 
much of the opposition among the non-eon mmnfet count rL - of ihi* 
worhl which is based on both legitimate concern- and unbimded or 
exaggerated fears. There is need to explore Lhose Icgilininl" eollPertt^ 
expressed bv young, struggling intlions that do not at the moment 
have the internal ^lability untl enhedon they feel is necessary before 
direct broadcasting of lelcvi^n to I heir people can be allowed* 

Progress towzird freedom of information is stow, both ar lioitfr ft&d 
abroad. The long-ranee health, security and prosperity 0** 'he gldbd 
the long-range romliticn* for peaee will depend upon a world in which 
the free flow of information, ideas and persons will be en -ou '"aged 
and insured by national guarantee and sanctioned by internal ' r mnl 
agreement . 

Ten years ago President Kennedy recalled thai — 

In 1946 the United Nation* Genera! Assembly passed a Wssolutittfi rending In 
part, "Freedom of infurmation fcs a fnndaniental nuzinin (right* and thr tuueh- 
Sione uf all the freedom^ tci which the railed Nations is consecrated/ Thi* i> 
our touchstone tu* well ( * , We welcome the views f if otherN. We reek n free 
How of iuf< agnation across national boxmdjiri^ and oceans, across iron cwtflltifl 
and stone walls* We are net afraid in eninnt the American paotjji with iniolcu*aut 
facts, foreign idea*, alien philosophies, and competitive vulvae. For a natLiu Hurl i* 
afraid to let its people judge* the truth and falsehood, in an tipen niarkm h» n nation 
thar |s afraid of lu people." 

The Commission believes that in the future struetuise of a [learefnl 
Avorld commimieations between eount.rieH should be free and unim- 
peded. The Commission urges USIA as the eGininunieations arm of 
American foreign policy to formulate and undertake programs wher- 
ever feasible for the purpose of exploring with the people of other 
nations the importance of safeguarding and extending this principle 
for the betterment of all manJaucL 

On December 15 T 1972, on the oeeasioTt of the receipt of the ratifica- 
tions necessary to bring the INTELSAT agreements into e fleet. 
President XLxon said: 

The global com municat ions satellite system h helping o» hrwg the pNjpk* ef 
tbo world claseT together, It h our hvpc that the closing of totiimnnirtj' inta- ftafts> 
will greatly enhance unikr-ptftHfthtt: won'* within-'. W< l mh^ hnyk furwriH t<« the 
day when navifsns amund the world ^ill Ii*- jinked u^eth^i" for ijtMi&uiiuneotta coin- 
innninatirnis. Thr unplkaliorw of lhi$ HewfttptHcni arc p/iionaofts, prvsnrffntt ;»> tu'owd 
internaUfinttf mUthftn* in the political, economic^ ^nUurat a*t*t urkftlific xphit't 8. 



Part III, — Recommendations 

The Commission's views expressed in Part II an? based on informa- 
tion derived from its monthly meetings hi Washington and from its 
observations of the program in the course of visiting USIS offices and 
libraries abroad. 

During the past, four years nil members of the Commission have 
made a vigorous attempt to inspect USIA operations in tbe tie Id. 
They have visited 40 countries in Western and Eastern Europe, in 
Asia, Africa, the Middle East and Latin America. Some members of 
the Commission inspected USIS programs and personnel, some were 
programmed by the Embassy, some nave represented the Tj.8, at the 
inauguration of USlA exhibits, some have attended PAO and CAO 
conferences, some have counseled with PAO's and Ambassadors in 
the course of their business travels while others hare attended meet- 
ings of the Commission abroad. 

"it is on the basis of this experience thai the Omum*>inn has form- 
ulated and herewith offers IS recommendations about the USIA and 
its mission. The Commission believes that these recommendations mn 
produce a more effective organization better equipped to represent 
the U,S. abroad as it seeks to lielp pro* luce a better understanding of 
The U.S. Secondly, they can help contribute to what President Xixon 
has called 1 Void -oriented policy formation and advice to the Presi- 
dent/* in this instance advice on trends in foreign pub he opinion. 

/, UShVs unique resources <rnd knowhtlge of Jt>n**jh public opinion 
ihmtfd he eomtnunicated by ffo I tin viae at mi h ifjhe^t h ffirf* &f JKW 
mmt — the Pre«UleM 7 the Seentrtri/ of Strife and the fimmd$nt'& 
As* >*to itt for N&fi&P at See ttrlty 4 Ufa w% I T SIA sb mild he u in on 
the tokfojts as iwll as ihe lanrfifttjs' 1 itt forritjn policy 
USTA's existence us tin Independent agency lias three ad vrnn ages. 
Firsl, its Director has direct access to the President, the Secretary of 
Si/ite nn*l the National Security Council, although the degree of such 
Mi CS^jiHty and closeness has varied from ad minis! rat ion to admhus- 
traticiu Second, its functions and mission arc pot buried in another 
government agency nor is it* personnel subordinated either in emolu- 
ment or position to those in other foreign affairs agencies, thanks in 
j)nn *o The ( Wgrcssionaily-creaied foreign service career >v^rcui, 
Third* :is an independent operating fi-rcney it enjoy- the advantage of 
controlling completely In own bnoget and personnel- This permits ftr 
irresiter operational flexibility with respect to it- ability- to shift both 
iinaur -i:il and personnel resources when unexpected critical situations 
or npporf unities arise, Tins has also made for much fasier decision- 
making v\irh respect to policies and program*. 

Part 11 of this report described the desirability of tying the Director 
intr> the decision-making pr^ce^s at the highest levels for reasons of in- 
formation OUfpot as welt as input. If ibis formula for the effective 

(19) 
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functioning of the Agency is followed than the a J ram ages of rotinning 
US! A as an independent agency become clear* 

If, on the other hand, the Agency's independence is to he brought- to 
an end because neither the President nor the Congress agrees with ihc 
Commission's recommendation, then the Commission suggests two 
alternative courses of action; The first is to return USIA and all of its 
functions to tlir Department of State in accordance with a reorganized 
foreign affairs r^Uiblishment as originally proposed by the Brookings 
Institution in 1960. This called for the creation of a Super Sccretarv of 
State in a manner not too different from the way in which the President 
is restructuring the domestic parr of the government by appointing 
three Super Secretaries for Human Resources, Commimity Develop- 
ment and Natural Resources. The Brookings proposal simultaneously 
called for the creation of three Secretaries, one in charge of a Depart- 
ment of Political Affairs, one of Economic Affairs, and one of a cuixi- 
hined Information, Educational and Cultural Affairs, The question of 
retaining the Voice of America as part of this new conglomerate or of 
allowing it to float froely as an independent or quasi-independent 
organization reporting to a board of directors would be resolved 
separately. 

The second Alternative would return those functions that are consid- 
ered strictly information in character to the Department of State in 
order to provide it with the resources and expert personnel required to 
present and explain American foreign policy abroad* To succeed, this 
alternative would require the closest integration between information 
officers and policy desk officers in the State Department, tinder this 
proposal VOA would be set free as an independent or quasi-indepen- 
dent group reporting to the Congress, 

Under this second alternative, the present USIA would be replaced 
by a new agency of Government which would consolidate and absorb 
all of the foreign cultural and educational programs that are presently 
located in USIA and in the State Department, including the cultural 
and educational exchange programs of other government, agencies, 
The closest liaison would be established with comparable public and 
private institutions that ratine from the Humanities and Arts Founda- 
tions, the Office of Education and Smithsonian to the Council on 
Learned Societies, the American Council on Ed urn lion, the Social 
Science Research Council as well as the large private foundations. 

Some believe that in the construction of this new agency the U.S, 
should follow the philosophy and structure developed by the British 
Council or the Canadian Council, Others insist that the structure 
finally devised should reflect more accurately America's unique ways 
of conducting its affairs and in the light of prevailing Congressional 
sentiment. The Commission suggests that a new US. Educations! 
and Cultural Agency or Department of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs should reflect our own dis tine tire philosophy but at the same 
time take advantage of and benefit from the, successful experiences 
of other countries. The Commission hopes that the Chief Executive 
and the Congress will accept Recommendation No, 1 and therefore 
not be compelled to resort to cither of the two alternatives that have 
been presented. 
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2. The President^ active mk hi foreign commnnicatimts adh for a more 

explicit utilization oj the resources ami personnel of USIA 
USIxV is the only agency of government devoted allusively to 
the art and science" of all aspects of foreign communication, It is, in 
this Commission's view, ideally smted to the task of elaborating, 
reporting and making clear to the peoples of the world the ideas for 
peace, freedom and international justice that have been developed 
by the President as a guide to his second term in office. The spectacular 
success and breakthrough in negotiations reached during the past 
year mil require continued explanation in order Unit the U.S. position, 
U.S. intentions and hopes for a peaceful world can be communicated 
to the peoples of the world with a minimum of distortion, The Presi- 
dent's second inaugural address further underlined and dramatized 
his foreign policy goals. 

Thcseldeos and policies can be implemented by the able, dedicated 
men and women who work lor US IS all over the world. Their talent 
and experience have made them uniquely qualified professionals 
capable of communicating and translating the Presideni/s policies 
into the native idiom of foreign audiences and with an awareness 
of their psychology and of their interests, They can do much to ^stimu- 
late a wiier and deeper foreign understanding of the President's 
policies and purposes in foreign affairs* They are also sensitive barom- 
eters of foreign reaction to these policies and ideas, especially their 
impact on the average man. They constitute therefore an invaluable 
national resource. They should be properly marshalled during the 
next four years for the purpose of disseminating and explaining the 
President's foreign policies to the peoples of the world. 

3. Tlie U.S. should remain competitive with other nations in the informa- 

tion and cultural fields 
The blending of foreign communications with foreign policy has 
become a universal function of governments that are free and of 
governments that arc totalitarian and communist. Here is what the 
Soviet writer A. Stepanov states in his "Diplomatic Practice-Forms 
and Methods": 

Providing systematic information to Soviet people and peoples of the 'world on 
foreign affairs activities of (In is an important fnrin of Soviet diplomacy 

thai i? constantly used. People of all countries must have objective information 
about international events, the peaceful policies, proposals and measures of the 
tLS.S.R. and other socialist states, as weU as the policies and actions of imperialist 
forces seeking to prevent relaxation of international tensions. There ia an unbreaka- 
ble nrganic link between the forms of Soviet policy and the methods of implement- 
ing it + The two comprise a single whole. 

Anil again in a discussion of Soviet communications and diplomacy 
Mr, Stepanov says: 

Appeal to world opinion and enlistment of the peoples in adive struggle for pence 
and nodal v roar en* are part and parcel of Leninist diplomacy. A*? Lenin emphasized 
we should help the peoples to Intervene in questions of war and pence" . . . The 
principled, open, upright and truthful diplomacy of socialism play* an important 
role in drawing the mass of people into the struggle for peace and social progress. 
If spmks to the max sex ihtj no means ignoring $uvernments and official authorities), 
explains its position* and actions and appeals to them for support. Hundred- m 
milt ii>iis of ucrtpU' in all parts of the world have joined The lines of fighters ago ins t 
the world threat and for the preservation and strengthening of peace* 
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Information on other nations' external information and cultural 
programs is difficult to obtain or even estimate, especially in com- 
nnmist countries where the magnitude of their effort is known to 



are unavailable. Chart It prepared by the Research Service of TTS1A 
in nn attempt to collate the fragmentary information that is available 
and to estimate the number of offidtif foreign personnel engaged as 
communicators, It includes data about broadcasting, publications, 
cultural and information centers anil exchanges in. eight countries. 
For in all parts of the world many countries and all the major powers 
are heavily involved in disseminating information about their country 
and its people and by sponsoring exchanges of all kinds. At a time 
when different ideas are competing for attention all over the world, 
when other nations are increasing their efforts, the U.S. must not 
reduce its own programs in this vital area of US, foreign affairs. 
It, should remain competitive. 

USIA tthotiM fitpefop pf&rts to yvhnt both new and veteran U.S. 
At/tbassathtrs to iht Aaencif's mi&li&tk and rtsoffrces and lo itrge the 
closed relatitiiixhip hHwtrn Pablw Ajfaiw Officers and tin ir 
Ambassadors 

Although preparations for an ambassadorial assignment arc usually 
burdensome ami full, the Commission believes that outgoing Ambassa- 
dors should receive a full briefing about USIA in Washington before 
th<*y depart. These preseniariur^ should be carefully prepared by the 
Agency. Ambassadors should be exposed to the extraordinary variety 
and quality of communications resources that will be available to 
t hem when they asstinie their ne\l post. 

The Agency may wish lo consider preparing a film for Ambassadors 
(which could be used for other non-Air^ncy official* serving abroad) 
which would depict not unly the structure' and resfnirces of USIA in 
Washington but how Ambassadors effectively organize and integrate 
information and cultural programs with the rest of the U.S. mission. 

It is especially important to stress the need to develop the closest 
relationship between the Ambassador ami the PAO> for without it 
neither the Ambassador nor US IS can perform with maximum impact. 
Although the Ambassador is the President's and indeed litis tuition's 
representative abroad and therefore administers many different 
kinds of functions and programs, lie is also the major spokesman for 
th* U.S. abroad. If the r AO is permuted to share hi the Auibas-adurV 
i b us and activities, then the overall mission of the Embassy, the 
intentions of the Ambassador and of the United States can be he I ber 
eoiumuniented to the foreign media and to oilier influential opinion 
moulders. 

Finally, it is hoped that Ambassadors when returning from their 
assignments, either on sabbaticals or for new duties cau be prevailed 
Upon to address those officers in USIA who have helped support or 
have a deep interest, in their mission* This kind of briellng would 
enable Washington-based personnel to hear from die head of the US. 
b -reign mission a first-lint itl appreciation of the manner iu which the 
information and cultural programs related to overall U.S. objectives. 
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5. USIA should, expand its practice of inviting U.S. Senators and 
Representatives to attend U.S. Information Agency regional con- 
ferences and exhibitions abroad 

Part II of this report sketched the increased foreign travel and 
growing involvement of members of Congress in uiultinationaL 
parliamentary conferences and meetings or in visiting American 
installations and binational cooperative institutions abroad. 

During the past four years the former Director of USIA made a 
determined effort to invite members of Congress from both political 
parties to attend PAO and CAO conferences, to represent toe XLS, 
Government at USIS exhibits and other U.S. events abroad, ami to 
visit USIS libraries, binational centers, and USIS offices. This ex- 
perience has been rewarding to the Congress and to the nation, And 
incident ally, USIA has profited from their insight. For the Agency has 
become ft recipient of constructive criticism and suggestions from 
those whose unique political sophistication and experience frequently 
enable them to notice opportunities that escape the best-intentioned 
administrators* 

6\ USIA shotdd substantially augment its -programs in trplainimj 
U.S. economic policies and problems. It should den lop J mi her 
its personnel capabilities in this complex hut increasingly important 
area of American foreign policy 
An important lesson learned fiom the experiences and events that 
led to World War II was that American foreign policy could not be 
conducted, planned or formulated without reference to defense policy 
or to military capability. 

In the hist few years it has become equally clear that the U.S. can 
no longer treat foreign economic problems and international political 



increasingly placing trade and offshore investment at the very core of 
their foreign policies. The U.S. is moving inexorably in this direction. 
For as President Nixon has said, "A nation's foreign policy embraces 
more than its diplomacy and in the case of I he U.S. our foreign eco- 
nomic policies are a vital part of the mix." 

The importance of international economic issues and intense com- 
petition among nations for foreign trade tlu'iefore mil increase. At the 
same time, the use of military power — as threat or coercion to achieve 
national ends — is being gradually supplanted by economic power 
which has its own kind of threat as well as carrot. Nations can con- 
structively offer economic exchange, trade, investment or technical 
cooperation. Or they can withdraw such support and offers of coopera- 
tion and replace them with economic barriers and other kinds of dis- 
mminalory policies and measures* National power and influence will 
not be measured alone or even primarily by the military factor which 
will continue to be important in case of aggression or of national 
survival. But the power and influence of nations in the post-Vietnam 
War world will tend more to be a function of economic power and 
economic strength, domestic and foreign. Therefore, atmospheres 
and conditions should be created in which U.S. economic interests 
can legitimately compete. 
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Tn Kansas City on July 6, 1971 ■ the President first outlined Ins 
doctrine uf the five Great Powers* lie said: 

What we ace as we look ahead 5 years, 10 years, perhaps it is 1 .'>, but m tiny 
event, within our time, wo j*oo tfye groat economic super powers: the United 
States, Western Europe, the Soviet Union, Mainland China, and, of course, 
Japan. 

Now, I do not suggest, in montioiuug ihese five, that Latin America i* not 
important, that Africa is iml important, that South Asia is not important. All 
natrons are important, and all peoples in underdeveloped or less developed 
countries will piny their role* But these are the five lhat will determine the eco- 
nomic future and,* because economic power wHJ }ye the key to other kinds of power, 
ihe future of the world in other wars La the last third of this century. 

To meet tliis challenge the USIA role in presenting and explaining * 
U.S. economic policies should be substantially augmented. There 
are three tasks which USIA can perform providing it accelerates 
efforts to strengthen its capability and understanding of economic 
analysis, especially of international economic relations. 

The first is the simple task of explaining U.S. domestic and foreign 
economic policies in order to gain support of the major economic powers 
for the boil ding of a fair monetary and trading world- We also need 
(o explain the way in which our policies help the developing world 
with its problems/ The second task is to help create an atmosphere 
abroad which is conducive to and facilitates the operations and 
activities of American business and trade abroad. Together with 
other ^sponsible agencies, USIA ran help disseminate inform a turn 
about U.S. business, commerce and investment resources. In so 
tiding, it can help implement the objectives of U.S. foreign economic 
policies that include a more favorable balance of trade T a better 
balance of payments, increased exports r etc. The third task is to conduct 
surveys of foreign attitudes towards U.S. foreign economic policies 
including American business policies and practices. There is little 
reliable objective information on foreign reaction to these policies and 
the Agency should attempt to fill the gap. And the U.S. foreign 
business community can be a source of information for the USIA. 

Here again it would be useful for USIA to trv its program in one 
or two countries and see what success it has before deploj'ing its 
resources and personnel on a worldwide bask. 

The indiscriminate use of USIA as a trumpet and as a hard-sell tool 
of American business, however, should be avoided for it is full of 
pitfalls and can lead to counterproductive consequences. In the 
Commission's vLnv, it is more important for USIA to remain a fact- 
disseminating information agency than to sound the clarion call for 
particular business organizations or specific products. But it can be 
prepared to counsel with American business and industry about the 
public relations and economic information problems that face them. 
It should make its services a v nil able to and cooperate with the major 
departments of government, e.g., State, Treasury, Agriculture and 
Commerce, in the discharge of their responsibilities abroad. And 
finally, it should develop close relations with the commercial and 
economic sections of U.S, embassies and with commercial attaches 
and economic officers abroad for the purpose uf achieving the foreign 
economic objectives of the United States. To accomplish these ends 
the Commission recommends lhat USIA improve its programs, 
continue to elevate the competence of its personnel in economic 
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affairs and appoint a <listing^iished economist to serve as au Assistant 
Director for Economic Affairs. 

7. US I A should bring into better balance its cultural and information 
program ft. It should* also appoint a prominent cultural affairs 
tli rector to invigorate the cultural programs and to help achieve this 
balance 

The Commission urges the Agency once again to strengthen its 
cultural affairs programs by employing a distinguished American who 
is prominent in the cultural field* He would provide both conception 
and direction to the Agency's cultural programs in Washington and 
become a source of professional guidance, cohesion and inspiration to 
the CAO's abroad. If long-time government service is not possible for 
men of their accomplishment and stature, then the Agency should 
accept their services for a shorter period and then develop a planned 
replacement program to Beck out adequate successors. 
m Although USIA's primary mission has been to disseminate informa- 
tion t the Commission believes that it is at least as important in the 
long-run to sponsor cultural programs as it is to move hard news on a 
daily basis through the media. And although a mix of cultural and 
information news programs can be found in almost every USIA 
activity, the predominant emphasis has been on news. USIA should 
attempt to insure that a better balance is achieved between cultural 
and informational affairs in its worldwide programing. 

The U.S. has made extraordinary progress in the arts and humanities 
during the past two decades which has stimulated worldwide interest. 
The private sector as well as public fotuidations and agencies should 
be enlisted to strengthen USIA's effort to satisfy this interest, 

S. USIA should avoid "press agentry" in it$ programs to reach important 

foreign audience* 

The Commission believes that it is unproductive to "sell" or 
"propagandize" foreign audiences in a conscious and overt manner. 
It is equally opposed to an attempt to censor or omit news that 
is "bud." 

The Commission directs this recommendation at top management 
and to the so-called "fast media" in USIA that deal in "hard" news. 
Agency history and tradition combined with the past press or radio 
experience of its personnel dictated an initial preoccupation with the 
need to cover "hard" and sometimes "spot" news. But USIA's media 
should consider that there exists a great deal of interesting and con- 
structive news that is seldom covered by today's journalists for two 
reasons. First, it does not meet the test of "hard" or "spot" news, 
and second, it takes considerable digging as well as special training to 
produce. 

For example, the people of the world — whether they five in highly 
complex societies or in the most underdeveloped nations — are in- 
terested in their health, in their pocketbooks, in their children's 
education and in their future. 

Fortunately j America clearly holds the lead in medical science and 
research. The U.S. is universally regarded as the nation with the 
liighest standard of living — and the greatest source of new products, 
new inventions, new ways to make a living. The U.S. is also doing 
more research in education than any other nation. In short, the U,S. 
is a predominant news source in the world in these and other areas. 
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The Commission recommend* thai USIA reinforce these strengths 
by developing specialized research resources or tapping into those that 
exist in government and in the private sector. The results can be 
programs and news that would be less repetitive or fleeting. They 
would be more educational, with more immediate relevance and with 
greater import to the listener, reader or viewer. Audience interest 
could be sustained by offering supplementary printed materials that 
are prepared in greater depth. 

The results over a long period of time would eventually eliminate 
traces of "press agentry" that may have been ascribed to tJSIA, The 
Agency would produce more materials of depth and substance to the 
foreign audiences thai have been established, 

9* USIA should focus as muck nf its time on improving the substance of 
•its effort as it does on techniques and nuthods 

Both content and technique lie at the heart of the Agency's work. 
Constant preoccupation with these twin engines of USIA's operations 
will enhance the quality of both with a correspondingly more effective 
impact of its message on the eventual receiver. Hopefully, the com- 
bined exercise will also lead to a reduction in the amount of output of 
all the media which unfortunately continue to produce too much. 

On the question of technique , the Agency has been experimenting 
with new ways of transmitting important events in the U.S. to 
audiences abroad. Two are worthy of mention and commendations. 

The first is the recent successful effort to produce "live-by -satel- 
lite" television programs from the U.S. to carefully selected targets 
in Italy. Highly placed U.S. officials who are expert on important 
topics, usually mule and economics, are on -camera in USIA studios 
in Washington. The carefully selected audiences are brought together 
in a studio in Italy, Thev listen to and watch a short, simultaneously- 
translated presentation or a previously edited videotape by a fop Un- 
official who outlines the issues underlying the purposes of U.S. policy. 
This is I hen followed by a spontaneous question-and -answer period 
across the Atlantic, 

Initial reactions to this tech pique have been enthusiastic and the 
following day's press coverage of the international encounter via 
satellite has been excellent. This new technique appears to show 
considerable promise. 

The second technique is the Agency's experiments with half- inch 
videotape recordings known as VTR\s. In 1972 USIA received 
permission from CBS to use all of the CBS news-produced broadcasts 
providing they are shown only on the official premises of the U.S. 
Embass} 1 * or in US1S. ABC and NBC have agreed to allow USIA lim- 
ited access to then 1 news and public affairs programs. 

The value of using VTR's in this manner is that it makes available 
quickly for selected foreign audiences who understand English up-to- 
date, original f professionally prepared news and educational programs 
that have appeared on American networks. The potential of this new 
technique, especially with influential audiences, is almost unlimited. 
Equally important are the benefits accruing to the entire Embassy 
staff that can now be kept abreast of the major news and issues at 
home and how they are being analyzed and debated. The Commission 
urges USIA to move more rapidly to implement this development 
and to expand its limited initial applications of this new technique. 
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On the question of the substantive contents of USIA communica- 
tions the Commission recommends that some sampling mechanism 
must be devised by top management which would enable it to inspect 
content in order to raise its quality. General material produced for 
worldwide audiences or even for a particular country has become 
increasingly difficult to place. Therefore, more in-depth analysis and 
interpretation of the news is needed by all media, even if this means 
fewer productions. It should be prepared by thoroughly grounded 
subject matter experts. 

These experts may be located in-house or they may be found in 
other agencies, public and private. On foreign affairs topics, USIA 
should draw closer to the State Department, where a large reservoir of 
substantive competence and professionalism on foreign areas and on 
specialized international topics exists that could be better tapped for 
USLVs purposes. Although administrative relations with State are 
and have been close, there does not appear to be a comparable rela- 
tionship on many matters of substance- The improvement in this 
relationship could also lead to an improvement in the substance of 
communications about foreign policy that USIA produces. 

UStA's media do not and should not compete with the private 
American wire services whose daily fare is generally hard news. 
Therefore, USIA's. features, pamphlets, motion pictures and radio 
programs should be more interpretive providing background and 
perspective and reflecting solid substance and analysis without being 
dull or boring. State Department officers are in a unique position to 
assist USIA with substance on U.S. foreign policy and on foreign 
affairs. 

The Commission recalls that USIA and the Department of State 
had concluded an arrangement for the exchange of officers between 
the two agencies in order that their respective experiences would be 
broadened and extended. Although a start was made in this direction, 
the program is in need of revitalkatiom The Commission believes that 
each can benefit from the experience and knowledge of the other. The 
Commission hopes that the Secretary of State and the new Director 
will attempt to further develop and expand on the initiatives that 
were taken a few years ago. 

Too often, the contents of communications do not interest the 
audiences to which they are directed. Too many of USIA's products 
tire conceived and prepared with a worldwide audience in mind . Too 
few deal with specific topics that are of interest to and desired by 
particular countries but which may not be of great moment in Wash- 
ington or elsewhere in the U,S. 

There is therefore a much greater need for those who produce pro- 
grams and prepare media materials in Washington to conduct a simple 
analysis of the foreign communications market and to operate in a 
service capacity to officers stationed abroad who have the respon- 
sibilit}* for actually placing Washing ton-prod need material. 

The Press and Publications Service be^an a commendable effort 
recently to plan its products on the basis of the field's specific require- 
ments. Its goal is to become a service agency. The Commission believes 
that nil USLVs media should strive to become essentially services 
aimed at satisfying the require inents of those who work abroad and 
have on-the-spot responsibility for placing these services, The pen- 
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dulum has swung too far in the media direction. It should be reversed 
and placed in better balance else more and more products will find 
fewer and fewer markets, 

J0, The Voice of America must be kept competitive. Today it rank* fourth 
behind the USSR, the PGR and the Arab Republic of Egypt in 
number of languages and in number of hours broadcast per vxcl\ 
VOA also lags in its capacity to ddivtt a signal 
There is keen and even fierce competition among the* 20 major 
international broadcasters of the world, There is competition in 
number of languages broadcast, number of hours, number of frequen- 
cies in the short-wave band. There is also the continuing increase in 
number of high-power transmitters and the continued expansion in 
short-wave facilities by countries as diverse as the So Wet Union, 
West Germany and Mexico. 

The Voice of America is an extraordinarily valuable ami special 
communications instrument for the U.S. For it has the means to 
disseminate information about the U.S. and its policies to all areas 
of the world including those to which we do not normally have access. 
In these countries, radio is the only way in which the U*S, can com- 
municate to foreign audiences. And there is striking evidence from 
diverse sources that many listen. In 1971 Yuri Mairov, a Soviet media 
studies specialist in the USSR said that the Voice of America was 
"the most powerful 7 ' of all foreign radio stations ihut broadcast to 
the USSR. *'We are far from asserting/* he continued, "that none of 
the Soviet young people are interested in Voice of America broadcasts. 
Research, for example, conducted at one time by the Komsomol 
Centra] Committee, confirms the assumption that a certain part of 
the youth more or less regularly listens to broadcasts of American 
radio." 

During the past decade world events have placed increasing respon- 
sibility on the Voice of America in carrying out its mission as the 
radio arm of USIA, To meet this challenge, the number and variety 
of VGA's foreign language programs have risen, but its technical 
facilities have not been permitted to keep puce. 

For example, in Europe and Asia we do not have enough high 

? tower transmitters now to carry adequately the present program load* 
n other areas where VOA may have a sufficient number of trans- 
nutters, some of them are obsolete or of insufficient power to deliver 
a satisfactory signal. And more urgently, competing foreign broad- 
casting organizations are bringing into service a record number of 
new j high power shortwave transmitters which will eventually drown 
out the U.S, effort. 

The present level of the Government's program demands, based 
upon our foreign policy needs that have been placed on VOA, exceeds 
the amount that can be accommodated [effectively on existing high 
power transmitters, 

Furthermore, in the important medium wave or standard broad- 
casting band, VOA has no capability in several important regions. 
This eliminates the large potential audience which could otherwise be 
reached on this popular listening band. 

To achieve maximum effectiveness, VOA must not only be audible 
on an adequate number of transmitters, but the audience must be 
able to hear the signal as easily and reliably as the signals of 
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competing stations. The Voice of America is falling seriously boliuid 
the rest of the world in its ability to deliver a competitive signal The 
last time it received Congressional approval for a major technical 
project was in fiscal year 1966. White VGA stands still, tht rest of the 
world is buildmtf high power shortwave utstallaiifjns at an accelerated 
rate. The result will be an outgunned, ontpovered Voice of America, 

This Commission believes that the United States must not allow its 
broadcasting voice to the people of the world to be drowned out or 
dimmed into ineifecLiveness or stagnation. The yearn ahead will 
require more sophisticated methods of communicating the triuh about' 
America in order to counter distortion, ignorance or outright falsifica- 
tion. They will also be years in which millions of people in the are us 
of the world that are presently denied to external influences will be 
listening to the Voice for understanding. 

VOA programs must continue to broadcast the official U.S. pohcy 
statements. 1 1 is the official radio voice of the government. At the same 
time, it should strive strenuously and conscientiously to provide 
foreign audiences with the rich diversity of opinion that exists in this 
country about every major issue. In attempting to capture the 
incredible excitement and surge of America and its way of life, VOA 
should continue not to ignore or conceal our own severe trials and 
difficulties. It should continue to represent the variety of Congressional 
opinion, the different points of view in the U-S- mass media, and the 
voices and views of leading personalities, commentators tind 
columnists. It should strive for distinctive yet lively programs that 
also reflect analysis, depth and perspective. And it should insist on a 
con tinning evaluation of its programs' effectiveness* But above all, 
as a major technological country the U.S. should at least keep up with 
the competition. 

On the 20th Annivers&rv of the Voice of America, President John 
F. Kennedy spoke to USlA employees about his conception of the 
Agency and of the Voice. He said: 

I was most ansious to come here personally today, hooftijfcf 1 EWrf such great 
impnrttincG is the work that you are doing. The "Voice of America occupieis I 
believe, a key part in the story of American life. What we do here in this country, 
and what we arc?, what we want to be, represents really a great experiment in a 
lfiMt difficult kind of self -discipline, and that is the organization and maintenance 
nnd development or the progress of free government. And it is your task, as the 
executive* and participants in the Voice of America, to tell that story nrrmna 
the world. Thin is an extremely difficult and sensitive task, On the one hand you 
are an arm of t he Government and therefore an arm of the Nation, and it is your 
task to bring our story around the world in a way which servos to represent 
democracy and the United States in its most favorable light. But. on till other 
hand, as part of the cause of freedom, and the arm of freedom, you arf obliged 
to tell our story in a truthful way, to tell it, a* Oliver Cromwell snid about his 
portrait, " Paint us with all our blemishes and warn*, all those thing* about m 
that may not be so Immediately attractive." We compel G with other means of 
en rt i irnmica tion, of those who are our adversaries who tell only the good *tr>iif>, 
But the things that go bad in America, you must tell that ttUo. And iw hope that 
the bad and the good is sifted together by people of judgment and di --en- tion and 
tfttft* and di> crimination, ihsU they will realize 1 what we are trying to d-i hr«re * 
The Voice of America ih\i* carries a hoavy pot Lability, It* burden of tnith is 
not easy to bear. If must explain to a curious and .suspicion* world what we are. 
If must tell them of our bnsFc beliefs. It must tell them of a count rv which i> in 
some ways it rather *ild country — certainly old as republics go. And yet it mtlf4 
nmk<* our idea* ahve and new and vital in the high competition which gor^ on 
around the world since the end of World War IL 
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11. Although VSIA w compelled at present to live within its reduced 
budgets by concentrating primarily on, select audiences, it should not 
ignore or turn away from responding to interest in the U>S, that i$ 
expressed by tlie average citizen or by those 4 'natural audiences" 
disposed to use USIS libraries abroad 
US I A has been struggling for years with the delineation of the 
target audience. Should its activities be directed at and confined to 
select audiences exclusively? Should it concentrate on the 200, or 
2,000, or 20,000 most important- people? of a country who are its public 
opinion moulders and decisionmakers, or should it be a mass-oriented 
agency intent on reaching anil informing the average foreign citizen 
with news and information about the U-S. and its policy? 

As budgets declined the issue quickly resolved itself for belt- tighten- 
ing led to wholesale curtailment of many mass-directed activities, the 
diminution of information centers and libraries that had become well- 
known institutions, a sharpening of objectives, and a tightening of 
target audiences. 

In Japan, an experiment was launched by an imaginative and 
energetic PAO with the support of the Agency to drastically change 
the mode of operation of USIS in that country* Reduced, precisely 
defined objectives, and sharply curtailed and highly selective audiences 
were to be approached with a multiplicity of modern communications 
methods and Technology. And u specially designed information center 
would be the hub of their activities. The major goal of this operation is 
to explain U.S. foreign policy to n highly selected audience in Japan 
and to obtain support for it 

From its inception USIA instruments directed at mass audiences, 
as well as elites, were press, radio, motion pictures and libraries. 
Subsequently, exhibits were introduced where the target was and 
remains the average man. 

Today, the Agency and the Congress share the same dilemma. In a 
period of tight budgets the mass audience strategy has given way in 
lar^e measure to an elite audience strategy. The Japan experiment is 
an innovative example of an elite audience strategy carried to the nth 
degree. It is still too early to judge the results of this relatively new 
and highly disciplined experiment. It is too early to know whether the 
introduction of modem methods of communications technology and 
design aimed at highly selective audiences will make a substantial 
difference in the attainment of objectives. 

In the meantime, the horns of the dilemma remain. The original 
intent of Public Law 402 called for achieving understanding not only 
of U.S. foreiim policy but of the U.S. and its people. Secondly, com- 
munist propaganda operations, our most intensive and almost always 
hostile competitors, are directed primarily at mass audiences — "at 
the masses/' as they put it, although they do not neglect governments 
and elites. Thirdly* in democratic countries, where public opinion is 
more important in determining the direction of foreign policy the 
general public remains a vulnerable and sometimes volatile audience. 
A recent illustration is the case of the Norwegian vote on the Common 
Market. There the people in the eountrysiae, those who are located 
outside, of its capital which is dominated by elite and government 
groups, unexpectedly defeated the latter on the question of joining 
the Common Market* 
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IS, USIA must improve the coordination of its media programs 

This has been another longstanding and unresolved issue in USIA. 
When coordination of plans and programs among the media does occur, 
it is too often accidental or occasional. 

The coordination of media is important in order that one medium 
will know what the others are doing and planning. Also, individuals in 
the various media who are subject-matter specialists or experts on 
particular geographic areas and countries seldom see one another for 
the purpose of pooling their resources, plans and knowledge, Such 
coordination should be instituted by top management. It leads to 
cross-fertilization of ideas. It can also lead to the elimination of un- 
necessary duplication of effort. It can make maximum use of scarce 
resources, specialized knowledge and manpower. And it can ensure 
top direction and control over Agency-wide programs* 

Multimedia programs are being developed for worldwide audiences 
or from time to time for a given geographic area or a specific country. 
The Commission believes that the planning and coordination as well 
as the direction of such programs msut be lodged with and flow from 
the Agency leaderslup. All elements in USIA should cooperatively 
participate under the central direction of this leadership in preparing 
multimedia plans and programs. Without such direction by a media 
coordinator or by the Director's Deputy this promising program will 
not be successful. 

Within the Agency, architectural design for its installations abroad 
should also be better coordinated with tile newly-emerging art, design 
and exhibits department. The time has come to establish a single unit 
in which these related elements would be consolidated under single 
direction. For the interior and exterior appearance of USIS structures 
abroad are badly in need of coordinated guidance and standards thai 
reflect a thoroughly considered and well conceived policy. 

IS. USIA should r re famine the effectiveness; format and content of its 
magazines 

It is especially easy in the magazine field to fall into routines in 
style, format and content in order to facilitate the production job. 
One of the reasons is that we do not have I he usual measure of con- 
sumer acceptance. Therefore there h need for constant innovation 
in order to maintain that excitement and lively interest that are found 
only in well edited magazines. 

The Commission believes that USIA'* magazines may have fallen 
into a rut and therefore recommends a thorough review of them. This 
includes not only those that nre published in Washington but the 
magazines that are published abroad- The Commission believes it 
is important to produce and maintain high qu&Uty magazines. A 
critical self-examination would help. 

14- USIA must conduct a com pr&hen sin- nr*iw of its tfiOtiiffl picture 
and television objectives 

Motion picture and television products in USIA have been of uneven 
caliber despite the number of Hollywood Oscar Awards won and 
despite the dedicated work of directors and their creative rulleugues, 
both inside and outside the Agency- 
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First, there is a natural tendency on the part of American producers 
and directors to think primarily of the interests and habits of a 
domestic audience when they produce films for foreign consumption. 
Too frequently the message that may be meaningful and effective for 
U.S. audiences is tost on foreign audiences because geographic areas 
and individual countries differ considerably in what interests them. 
These interests may be purely preoccupation with themselves and 
their own personal problems. Or they may be about events and issues 
in their country and in their area of the world, Or they may have only 
specific and narrow interests about certain portions of the U.S. itself, 
Therefore, without some kind of periodic audience research and analy- 
sis the best creative work or the finest technical production can go 
down a blind alley containing a message that is not relevant to a 
particular foreign audience. 

Second, it is exceedingly difficult to produce motion picture films 
that are equally acceptable all over the world. In the drive for a steady 
flow of production to worldwide audiences the quality of the product 
becomes dilutetl because of the least common denominator effect. 

The Commission also believes that the volume of original production 
should be reduced in order to produce films of highest quality. These 
would be supplemented by the acquisition of the very best of what 
movie-makers in the United States produce every year. Many ex- 
perimental groups, university groups, and industrial concerns as well 
as Hollywood itself produce mm annually on a wide varietv of sub- 
jects, TW problem is to separate the excellent product from the multi- 
tude, But the Commission believes that this valuable ore is worth 
mining. 

It is for all these reasons that the Commission urges a comprehensive 
review which would assess the contents a^ well as the fiftee tiveness 
and impact of the motion picture and television program. 

W. US I A i$ ready to provide the fullest assistance to national plans for 
the cdebmltmt of Hw American Bicentennial 
In 1966> the Commission alerted USIA to the American Bicen- 
tennial and recommended that it begin to develop a 10-year plan of 
operations and activities that would culminate in 1976, The Agency 
has done so. 

It has solicited ideas from its own officers and from university 
professors with previous UrilS experience abroad concerning what the 
Agency might be prepared to do. A successful Airlie House conference 
led to a number of useful initiatives that appear quite promising. 

The USIA is to be commended for its efforts and for the resource- 
fulness it has shown in examining how and to what extent America's 
experience of 200 years relates to the interests and experiences of other 
nations. Here care must be given to those countries with which 
we have had a long experience as well as with those who are just 
developing. 

The Commission believes that since USIA operates in this field 
all the time, it wishes to go cm record us recum mantling that this 
nation celebrate its 200th ai adversary with vigor and that plans be 
formulated to program I he celebration to I9S9, a year whicli would 
coincide with the ratification of the Const! Lotion. 
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The Commission believes that once the Bicentennial Commission 
begins to move ahead, USIA will be capable of supporting the national 
program with well-formulated plans anil with the experts to assist. 

16. Th* Cmnmimion wishes to repeat a recommendation mads in its 
25th Report which called for a maximum infonnatlon program in a 
test country in order to determine the effectiveness of the function in 
achieving U.S. objectives if that function w properly funded. 
In that 25th Report to Congress the Commission asked: 

Would it be worthwhile, even at the risk of greatly neglecting one or more 
countries, to double, treble, or quintuple the money apent on one test country in 
order to examine the results of a crash program? Before undertaking such an 
experiment, one would need to agree on what are the relevant indices by which 
to measure the success or luck of it of such a program. , _ t Perhaps, then, an 
extensive effort in a single country over a period of one. two, or three years, 
would provide information (concerning the utility of such programs ia which 
US1 A engages) of great usefulness Lo the Agency, to Congress, and to the President. 

/7. USIA top management, its senior officials in Washington and its 
Public Affairs Officers abroad, should subject iis programs and 
policies to systematic appraisal 

In previous reports to the Congress this Commission has repeatedly 
urged the Agencv to improve the caliber and extend the scope of its 
research and evaluation program. The Commission is pleased to report 
that considerable progress lias been made in the last three or four 
years to strengthen the research capability anil resources. Many useful 
reports have been prepared, including two comprehensive and syste- 
matic evaluation studies. One was an analysis of USIS libraries, the 
other a study of the Voice of America. Bolh were excellently conceived, 
well executed and rank with some of the best that USIA has completed. 
However, there appears to he little disposition on the part of most of 
the Agency's semor personnel who occupy positions of direction and 
management either to call for research as an aid in decision-making or 
to use the results of research studies that have been initiated by others. 

The Commission recommends that senior assignments should not 
be made unless the candidates for these positions have either had some 
experience in the utilization of research and evaluation reports in 
the development and execution of eo mm u ideations programs or have 
demonstrated an ability to do so within the Agency. Too mairv deci- 
sions continue to be made oil impression and hunch. Annually devised 
plans and programs and annually constructed budgets therefore tend 
to be routine repetitions of what has been tried in the past. And there 
is a need to test rigorously the unstated assumption that all media 
are equally effective and therefore equally necessary in USIA post 
abroad. Tnis ancient assumption should be verified irrespective of now 
difficult it may be to do so. The Agency's product rating scheme is a 
good first step. 

If the central purpose of the U.S. Information Agency's programs is 
to create a better attitude to winds the U,S, then this is what should 
be evaluated. There are two tasks in this type of evaluation. The first 
is a periodic inventory of attitudes towards the U.S, irrespective of 
tlu.' USIA effort + The second is an analysis of the contents and effec- 
tiveness of the USIA mesiage that is conveyed by the channels, 
persons or U-trumeuU available to it. 
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The Commission believes that each post should conduct such t* valua- 
tions annually or at least biennially. And the Agenejr as a whole should 
make periodic efforts to conduct an overall evaluation. In view of the 
fact that a comprehensive evaluation of all media would be an under- 
taking of considerable magnitude, the Commission suggests that the 
Agency begin with the Voice of America, the largest operation hi 
USIA, The Commission therefore recommends that as a first step, 
USIA conduct an evaluation of the contents and effectiveness of VGA 
programs, 

18. The Commission once again renews iis recommendation first enu- 
merated in the 23 d Report to Congress in February 1968 that there 
he instihded an independent comprehensive reexamination of 
USIA's mission and operations by an, outside organization 

The Commission believes that the need for an overall review of 
USIA, including its position hi the overall structure of the govern- 
ment's foreign affairs community, remains necessary. After 25 years 
of experience, it is time for a reexamination and an appraisal of its 
accomplishments, its role and its future potential. 

The Commission remains persuaded that such a study should be 
undertaken by an outside independent organization, perhaps under 
the authorization and general supervision of this Commission. 

There has been no comparable overall examination of USIA's activ- 
ities since the Sprague Committee which completed its systematic 
work in 1960. Even at that time, that "Committee believe (d) that more 
frequent independent reviews of the overall balance, interrelations 
and effectiveness of U.S. information activities is desirable, perhaps 
not less than once every three years." In February 1968^ this Com- 
mission added, "that was eight years ago/' Now it is 13 years ago. 

In the 24 tli Report to Congress this Commission made specific 
recommendations about the form in which the examination of USIA 
would be conducted. On page 11 of that report the Commission 
suggested : 

The Resident would appoint a Committee of Nine — one member each from the 
Senate, the House of Representatives, the National Security Coun cil, the Depar t- 
ment of State, the United States Infonnatkm Agency and the United States 
Advisory Commission on Information, and, from the private sector, a chairman 
and two additional members knowledgeable in the fields of information, education 
and cultural affairs. This committee would select the study organization, review 
and approve the direction and plan for the study, and critique its findings. 

The study itself would he conducted by professional researchers and exports in 
foreign policy, members either of an existing research and development organiza- 
tion of * perhaps, drawn together on an ad hoc basis under the auspices of a school 
of international studies. 

This is only one of a number of alternatives that exist. One that has 
been considered is to use the resources of such reputable organizations 
as the Brookings Institution or the KAXD Corpora tioa or a combina- 
tion of their resources for the purpose of this inquiry. 

The problem is not the method of eon due ting the review. The 
problem is one of decision and of will. 

postscript 

This report was in preparation during a period which represented 
another turning point in American life and in Hie pattern and structure 
of America's responsibilities in the world. 
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This period marked the deaths of two former Presidents of the U.S. 
and the virtual end of America's formal participation in the Vietnam 
war, 

The late President Harrv E. Truman signed the original law in 
1948 which gave statutory birth to the U.S. foreign information and 
education exchange programs. Subsequently, he issued a statement 
announcing a "campaign of truth" that guided the information pro- 
gram during its early history. 

The latf President Lyndon Johnson demonstrated to the world that 
there could be continuity to American democracy at a time of national 
shock as this country recoiled from the assassination that struck down 
the life of President John F. Kennedy, President Johnson's Great 
Society programs, coupled with voting rights and civil rights legis- 
lation" provided USIA with opportunity. On the other hand, the 
escalation of the war hi Vietnam gave USIA considerable difficulty 
which should diminish now that a peace agreement in Vietnam has 
been signed. 

President Richard Nixon begins his second term in office with a 
set of foreign policies and goals which provide constructive framework 
and scope for the work of USIA. He has appointed Mr. James Keogh 
as its new Director. Mr. Frank Shakespeare, now in the process of 
turning over the leadership of the Agency to his successor, departs 
as the first Director of LSI A to have served a full term. 

Finally, the four members of this Commission wish to acknowledge 
with genuine appreciation the distinguished leadership of Dr. Frank 
Stanton, the former President and current Vice Chairman of the 
Board of the Columbia Broadcasting System, who is retiring from the 
Commission after having been its Chairman for almost nine years. 

Dr. Stanton led this Commission with vigor and imagination. He 
gave of Ms time, thought and energy with unstinting generosity, and 
left a record deeply etched by liis personality, foresight and accomplish- 
ments. One of America's statesmen in mass communications, his 
advice and counsel to the Executive, to the Congress, and to Directors 
of USIA have helped substantially improve the U.S. Governments 
projection of the voice, pen and vision of America to the people of 
other countries. This we would like to record as colleagues and as 
witnesses in the enterprise. 
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copies printed 

abroad. 
Over lh. 000,000 

copies (up tn 

500,000 per 

issue), 



350 at language 
canters, 

,4ft. 

m (Voice of 
America). 
36. 
115. 

624,000 volumes, 



ft, 



CO 



Films: (Goi/errmiBnU 
sponsored production 
and msinbution): 

J Document a ncj 



(1960-66) 175 
dDcumen* 
taries Kni 
"popular en* 
cyclopedia" 
films. 



(1971) HO in- 
cluding news- 
reels), 



(1971)30 



Feature films,, 



dozen TV Pirns 
sold abroad in 
1212). 



40L 



Pfh - fllEtr-bull d 

abroad. 



Cultural and inft rmatton 17 
centers, 



. . 11,300 (25 mobile 1.700 (features) 



7 300 (docu- 
mentaries)* 



13 in Latin 
America, 



121 



162. 



Exchanges f under Gay- 
•rnment ous nees); 

fficormng .... 25 r 000toJ0,oa0 Heavy with 

mamly Arab Chile, Paiu- 
stutlents. ma, and Peru. 



About 20.000 «, 



OuEgoii 



A Lout 2,500.. 



4,000 foreign 
grantees- 
15,000 foreign 
students. 



1,200 Frenchmen 
abroad. 



_ 4 produced by 
Foreign Minis* 
try an addit- 
ional ?9 ware 
purchased In 
1972 by foreign 
ministry for 
Overseas distri- 
bution) 
. About 40 com- 
mercially pro- 
duced Wms 
stiown at Japan- 
ese embassies 
1971 

Mobile film units M 
aperaterf m ].i 
countries, 



21. 



1,207 foreign 
grantem. 



2.46S Japanese 
abroad. 



20 (Apprnih 
mately). 



II (? hi ■-.<•■ 
mataiy). 



BOiolOO 



mtoao 



2M 



6(7). 



118.. 



10,000 (nil (ravel- 
ers). 



3,000 (estimated).. 



25,700 (under 
Bnl,bh Council 
a us n tees), 



embaiii^and Consulate" ™ Cities m J »* u ° r ■■^'onine additiuiioi penonnel >n their 
■' ^eluding war eme-rgwicy budget 



173 (includes TV 
production). 



(1971) 3B original 
film decuman* 
taries; 235 
original tele- 
vi nlon documen- 
ts ties. 



70 plus, 



Appro i<>maiel¥ 
^),IKI0 foreign* 
ers In U.S.S,R ; 
13.000 ol itiat 
number are 
students. 



Approximately 
40, 000 Soviet 
Cih/ons abroad. 



. About 16.090 
(mkJ tides tea- 
rates): 550 
new^cllp^(l972). 
(1972) Inrarma- 
lion centers 
130; reading 
rooms 3*; hi- 
nat i anal centers 
127. 



1,804 frueign 
tfrnntees in 197 L 
144,70* foreign 
vludenls (1970 
71) of whom 
4,504 supported 
by U.S. Gova^rt* 
ukenl 
1,289 U.S. &Utam 
Hb road lis. Gov- 
ernment grantees 
out of 32 148 
studymc 
abroad 



a S ;S ?? S ^ ven mediumweva transmitter used Tn csrrv a J .„„« -.tic night prne/rm > .tjmad " 
'^ludes lransrnHlerr ol both Deut^ctieWdle and Deubdibndfunk 
This In this estimated minimum in the European part ol U S 5,P, and Soyie! mt 



-J 



